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TOUR AMONG THE KARENS, 


Children in our Sabbath schools and in our Families, 
are not sufficiently informed respecting the actual con- 
dition of Heathen Nations, who have not the light and 
privileges of the gospel—their ignorance, their pover- 
ty, their misery—all which would be removed, if they 
universally enjoyed the blessings of Christianity, civil- 
ization, and liberty. Perhaps no nation suffers more 
than Burmah, and perhaps no Mission has been more 
successful than that of the American Baptist Mission- 
ary Society, considering the comparatively short time 
it has been established. 

In order that our young readers may have some idea 
of the actual condition of the Karens, a part of the 
Burman empire, we give a few extracts from a Book 
published by the Massachusetts Sabbath School Union, 
entitled ‘‘ A Short Tour among the Karens, north of 
Maulmien, Burmah, in a series of Letters addressed 
to two Sabbath Scholars.” 
¢ We would recommend the Book for Sabbath Schools 
generally. ‘It may be had at the Depository, No. 47, 
Cortshil®, Boston. 

_We now‘-arrived ‘at Damatha, [See picture] a 
village of thity.houdes, where we were forced 
to stop for sevefa] pours, and suffer the tide to 
run out, that we might ascend the river when it 
should again begin to flow. Our little boat was 
tied to a rude bamboo stairway, which afforded a 
landing place, near an old zayat, where we stop- 
ped and took our rice. There was much here to 
amuse us, and as we arrived an hour or two be- 
fore dark, we surveyed the follies and supersti- 
tions of a former age, and beheld many indications 
of foolish labor displayed by the present. 

I will now attempt to describe some of the ap- 
pearances of former folly and delusion. Near the 
zayat were the ruins of an old Thiang, as a build- 
ing filled with images of Boodh, is called. The 
posts only were standing, and all the images had 
gone to ruin. A little distance farther, another, 











|} and another, were beheld, all decaying, some in | Holy Spirit, and overthrow the works of darkness 


<== | a greater, and some in a less state of dilapidation. 
| One particularly, attracted our attention. 


It was 
small, and stood on a rock jutting over the river, 
with a small Pagoda in front of it. 





and superstition. 
I soon descended, but the danger was not so 
apparent in ascending as now. The utmost cau- 


It was open | ticn was necessary, for one misstep would have 


towards the river, the sides were artificial, the | sent me rolling to the bottom. = 


back was solid rock, under whose projecting 


by two guardians.—Four images as large as life 
adorned each side—and all were gilt. 


I soon rejoined my companion and our natives, 


| peaks, sat a huge statue of Gaudama, attended | who gave us the following legend of the highest 


Pagoda. 


Several centuries since, a king, who 


The offer- | swayed his sceptre in this part of the land, had a 


ings which had been brought were strewed around, | beautiful daughter, and he conceived the strange 


and fed the ants and crows. 

We saw enough around us to intimate that we 
were treading on what the Burmans would call 
‘sacred ground.”’ At the base of a hill stood 
several old Pagodas, on whose sides the Pecpul 
had taken root, and was hastening their down- 
fall. One of these trees particularly arrested our 
attention, as it grew on the very summit of a Pa- 
goda, and was near eighteen inches in circumfer- 
ence. But the hill, which rises abruptly from the 
plain some hundred feet, and which is washed by 
the river at its base on the north, presented on its 
summits five Pagodas. One more lofty than the 
rest, excited our admiration, with the wondering 
inquiry, ‘‘how could it be built there?” It 
seemed, as it really proved, to be built on a high 
rock of limestone, which appeared formerly to 
have ended inasharp peak. To gain the summit 
on three sides, seemed to be, and probably was, 
impracticable. 

We found on the west side, oppesite the village, 
a long winding flight of stairs made of Inickh, and 
plastered, by which the peak of the hill might be 
gained. I had the curiosity to ascend alone. 
Long and tedious was the way ; two hundred and 
seventy steps must be traversed, and the steepness 
of the ascent oft made me giddy, as I looked upon 
the plain below. The summit nearly gained, a 
small plain about twelve by twenty feet presents 
itself before a building, where sat a statue of 
Boodh, and near him hung the sacred bell, which 
is always rung whenever offerings are made by 
the natives, as they say their god may be asleep, 
and if so, will not know when he is‘honored ! 
How different isthe God of heaven! ‘‘ Henever 
slumbers nor sleeps.’’ His ears are ever open to 
the cry of his children. 

‘The prospect from this elevation was most 
beautiful. Onthe one side the broad river flowed, 
and its meanderings above and below were visible 
for many miles, speckled with native boats, and 
its banks lined with various trees. On the west 
stretched a vast plain of rice fields, as far as the 
eye could reach, with here and there a small hill 
to diversify the scene, while the buffaloe and other 
cattle were feeding or roaming over its surface. 
To the south, another hill, and still farther another 
yet higher, upreared their rocky summits. On 
the other side the little village of Damatha was 
spread, and some of its busy inhabitants were re- 
turning from their daily toil. 

On a little space a few feet below where I stood, 
was a Thiang, in which were fifty images large as 
life, made of brick and marble. The roof of the 
building was of tile, and supported on huge teak- 
wood pillars, inserted in the ground. 

Ascending ten or fifteen steps higher I arrived 
at the base of the highest Pagoda. It had appa- 
rently just been regilded, and its spire and golden 
sides glittered in the rays of the setting sun. 
clambered up its ascent a short distance, but the 
danger of falling restrained my mounting higher. 

Here I gazed upon the wonders of nature, and 
raised my heart to God in humble prayer, that he 
would send forth the gracious influences of his 
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idea of making her his wife. He informed her of 
his intentions, and her innocent mind recoiled at 
the unnatural proposal. She could net yield her 
assent. Being oft beset by her father, she would 
not consent, unless he would build a Pagoda upon 
the summit of the highest rock on the hill we have 
just been describing ; probably thinking it impos- 
sible to be done. Even from its present appear- 
ance, it would seem impracticable to erect what 
has been built. The unnatural iather issued his 
royal mandate, and who dare disobey. The Pa- 
goda was raised! it was crowned with its royal 
tee, and spire, and richly gilt! The stars were 
made, and all was finished! The young princess 
with her train went forth to behold the wonderous 
erection. They ascended the steps and steod 
around the Pagoda. Her mind revolted at the 
thought of becoming the wife of her father, and 
rather than do so, she threw herself from the peak 
on which she stood, and was dashed to pieces on 
the*rocks below ! 
a fond father, and to this day the place is consid- 
ered more sacred, by the foolish multitude, from 
this circumstance. The stairs and Pagoda are 
kept in good repair, and the place is known by the 
appellation, ‘‘'The Pagoda of Repentance.”’ 








NARRATIVE. 





THE SICK WIDOW. 

* Compassion is pleasing at all times, but much 
more so, when it is accompanied with surprise. 
While a person was passing, early one morning, 
unknown, and all alone, through the suburbs of 
Vienna, he was accosted by a little boy about 
twelve years old, who with eyes cast down and 
full of tears, and with timid, faltering accents, 
requested charity. The genteel air of the boy, 
the modesty of his behavior, the blush that colored 
his cheeks, the tears which clouded his eyes, his 
hesitating, perplexed, and interrupted tone, pro- 
duced upon the mind of this gentleman a very 
strong impresion. 

‘© You do not appear,”’ said he, ‘‘ tohave been 
born to ask charity. What has compelled you 
to it?” 

‘*] was not born, indeed,” replied the youth 
with a sigh, accompanied with tears, ‘‘in so 
wretched a situation! The misfortunes of my 
father, and the unhappy condition to which my 
mother is now reduced, have compelled me to 
do it!” 

*¢ And who is your father?” 

‘¢ He was a merchant, who had acquired eon- 
siderable credit, and began to make his fortune. 
The unexpected failure of one of his correspon- 
dents completely ruined him. To increase ovr 
misfortune, he was not able to survive his losses: 
in a month’s time he died of melancholy. My 
mother, a younger brother, and myself, are left in 
the deepest distress. I have found a retreat im 
the house of ore of my: father’s friends. My 
mother has to this hour, struggled té support her- 
self and my younger brother by hard labor; but 
this night she has been suddenly seized with a 


Thus ended the wild project of 
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Youth’s Companion. 

















violent disorder, which makes me despair of her 
life. I am destitute of every thing and know not 
in what manner to assist her. Unaccustomed to 
beg, I have not courage to visit those who might 
recollect me. You Sir, appear to me a stranger. 
In your presence for the first time, I have taken 
courage to conquer the blush I feel. Oh! have 
pity on my unfortunate mother. Give me some 
means of consoling her.’ Saying this, he burst 
into a flood of tears, with which the stranger was 
deeply affected. 

‘Does your mother live at any great distance 
from hence?” 

‘** She lives at the end of this street, in the last 
house on the left hand, in the third story.” 

‘* Has no physician yet visited her?” 

‘*T was now going to find one, but I know not 
how to pay him, nor how to procure what he may 
prescribe.” 

The stranger took from his purse some florins, 
and holding them out to him, ‘‘Run quickly,” 
said he, ‘‘find a physician, and comfort your 
mother.”’ The little boy, with the simplest but 
most lively expression of a grateful heart, thankedg 
him and fled. 

+ The stranger, in the mean time, as soon as the 
boy was gone some distance another way, resolved 
to go and visit the sick widow himself. He walked 
up stairs, entered a very small chamber, where he 
perceived only a little coarse furniture, an ill 
jointed table, an old clothes-press, a bed on which 
lay the sick woman and another small bed by the 
side of it. The widow was in a state of the deep- 
est dejection; and her little son at the foot of the bed 
was bathed in tears.—She was trying to comfort 
him, but alas! she herself had too much need of 
consolation. The stranger accosted her with the 
tone of sympathy; and encouraging, began to 
question her about her sickness, as though he had 
been a physician. She answered in as few words 
as possible; then sighing, and weeping she ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ Ah Sir, my disorder arises from too 
profound a cause—the medical art has no remedy 
for it. I am the mother, and the unhappy mother 
oftwo unfortunate children. My own misfortunes, 
and those of my offspring have already pierced 
this heart too deeply. Death alone can put an 
end to my misery; but even death makes me 
shudder, on account of the wretchedness to which 
my poor children will be abandoned.—Here her 
tears flowed in greater abundance. 





She exposed to him all her anxieties, which 
this supposed physician concealed all previous 
knowledge of, and which drew fresh tears from 
him. 

After a short pause, ‘‘ Take heart,” said he:— 
‘* Do not despair for all this. God will not aban- 
don you. I feel for your distressed situation.— 
But assuredly there is a Providence: you will not 
be forsaken. Think at present of preserving a 
life so precious to your children. Have you a 
morsel of paper upon which I can write a prescrip- 
tion?’ She instantly tore a leaf from a little book; 
with which her younger son, a child about seven 
years of age, and who was at the foot of the bed, 
was amusing himself. 

The stranger as soon as he had written, said, 
‘* this remedy will begin yourrecovery. If neces- 
sary we will administer a better. In a little time 
I hope your health will be re-established.” He 
left the billet upon the table and went away. 

Soon after, the elder son came in. ‘‘ My dear 
mother,” said he, ‘‘take heart, God has had 
compassion upon us. See what a gentleman has 
generously given me this morning. Here is 
enough for many days. I have been after a phy- 
sician, who will arrivein amoment. Silence your 
sorrows and console yourself.” 

‘ Ah my son!’ replied the mother, ‘‘ come here 
and let me embrace thee. Heaven blesses thy 
innocence. Oh may it long protect it!—Look at 
the receipt on the table. Go and fetch me his 
prescription.” 

The son took the scrap of paper, and reading 








it hastily was struck with amazement. He ex- 
amined it from the beginning, read it again and 








again; and then cried out, ‘‘ Ah mother, what is 
this?” 

The mother, astonished, seized it from his hand, 
and, reading it with eagerness, ‘‘ Heavens!”’ said 
she, ‘‘the Emperor!” In uttering this the receipt 
dropped from her hand, and she fell back speech- 
less and fainted away. 

The billet was an order from the Emperor Jo- 
seph II. in whieh he assigned her a generous 
support out of his own private purse. The physi- 
cian arrived in time to recover the mother from 
the swoon into which surprise had thrown her. 
The medicines he made use of in a little time re- 
covered her from her sickness, which was princi- 
pally occasioned by affliction of mind. And thus 
the generous monarch, crowned with praises and 
benedictions, was rewarded with the pleasure of 
restoring her to life and health and bringing back 
to happiness a virtuous family suffering in misery 
and distress. 











THE NURSERY. 








Written for the Youth’s Companion. 


LITTLE LAURA. 


‘Mother, I won’t shut the door,” said little 
Laura. 

**My daughter, you must obey me instantly. 
Shut that door.” 

Laura pouted, but there was something in her 
mother’s tone, which made her afraid to disobey 
longer. Sherose, walked slowly across the room 
—slammed the door as hard as she could, and 
then stood still, her face red with passion. 

**Laura my dear,” said her mother, ‘‘ you 
must go up into your room, and stay there till I 
call you down.” 

The little girl reluctantly obeyed. She went to 
her room, and taking her cricket, sat down under 


the window, and burst into a passionate flood of | 


tears. ‘*‘How very ugly and cross my mother 
is,”? thought she—‘‘ she don’t love me one bit. 
Well, I dont love her. I suppose she means to 
keep me here all day and not give me any thing 
to eat. I don’t care if I starve, there,—then I 
guess she will be sorry she hastreated me so. If 
she don’t let me go down to dinner, I won’t eat any 
thing for a week, and then when she sees me look 
pale and sick, she will be very sorry she has 
treated me so.” 

Thus this naughty girl spent par? of the fore- 
noon—crying, scolding and blaming her kind pa- 
rent, when she alone was in fault; but very soon 
she grew weary, and as she heard Robert and 
Mary laughing and playing out in the yard under 
the great tree, she began to wish she was there 
too. She did not like to stay all alone and cry on 
her cricket. She was very unhappy, for she was 
very naughty, and instead of being sorry herself, 
she wished to make her mother sorry that she had 
treated her so. She determined to amuse herself 
in some way, so she went to her closet and took 
out her doll, with all its beautiful clothes, and be- 
gan to dress it. First, she put on its brown silk 
pelisse, with a ruffle round its neck, and its velvet 
hat with white plumes: but the strings got into a 
hard knot, and she twitched them so violently, 
they broke, and the poor litttle hat would not stay 
on any longer. The pin she tryed to put in the 
ruffle, pricked her finger, she tore it off in a pet, 
and flung it across the room. 

Miss Doll could not certainly wear her pelisse 
without ruffle or hat, so she changed her dress 
entirely—and arrayed her.in a white skirt with 
blue silk spenser; but alas! even this did not 
please her. I could have told little Laura, that 
nothing would please her, while she was so ill- 
humored, that the fault was in her, not in her toys. 
I suspect she did not know this, for she flung her 
doll, with all its clothes back to the closet, shut 
the door, and returned to her little cricket. 

She heard her mother call Mary and Robert to 
dinner, and beginning to feel a little hungry, 
hoped that something would be sent up to her, so 
she might have the opportunity to refuse eating. 











But dinner time passed, and no one came near 
her door. ‘‘ Now I know she wants to starve 
me,” thovght she, ‘‘ well if she comes up, I’ll let 
her see I don’t care for it.” She was so unhappy, 
she could not remain quiet, and she went once 
more to her baby-house. First she took down the 
little cups and saucers from the top shelf, and be- 
gan to fix them in the best order, but some spoons 
were missing, and she could not fix them to suit 
her, so away she threw them, and began to fix the 
parlor. The table was put in the centre of the 
room, and Miss Doll placed in a rocking chair, 
with a mirror before her, and play things all scat- 
tered around her. But alas! it was all in vain, 
Every thing went wrong, and nothing gave her 
pleasure. Ina fit of angry disappointment, she 
gathered them all together, threw them down and 
stamped them under her feet. There was a mo- 
mentary satisfaction in giving vent to her feelings, 
but it was soon over, and as she looked on the 
fragments of her pretty toys and saw all ruined, 
she buried her head in her apron, and wept in the 
very bitterness of her heart—‘‘ Ah!”’ thought she, 
‘they are all spoilt—spoilt. I shall not have any 
more pretty baby things to play with.— What will 
mother say? I wish I had gone and shut the door, 
then I should not have been so unhappy all day: 
and I might have played with Mary and Robert, 
and had some good dinner—instead of staying here 
all alone and having nothing to eat. At length 
she lifted her head and found it was nearly dark. 
The sun had gone down and the dim twilight made 
her feel still more wretched. ‘‘I have not been 
happy,” thought she, ‘‘and now supposing my 
mother was to die, O! how sorry I should feel, that 
I have disobeyed her, and given her so much trou- 
ble. She gave me my pretty doll, with all her 
nice clothes—and my baby-house and all my pretty 
things. I think I have been very naughty indeed; 
if mother loves me again—I never will do se any 
more, but if she tells me to shut the door, I’ll run 
quick and shut it. What if she should die,—I 
have been very naughty.” 

A step was heard in the entry—the door opened, 
and the little girl’s mother entered, with the wished 
for supper, inher hand. She looked very sorrow- 
fully—and by the imperfect light—rather pale. 
T’was too much for Laura.—She threw her arms 
around her neck, and would have begged forgive- 
ness, had not sobs prevented. Her kind parent, 
took her on her knee—pushed her hair from her 
forehead—and kissed the tears from her cheek. 
The child knew it was a kiss of forgiveness.—She 
was soon soothed—ate her supper and retired— 
and her sobs grew fainter, and fainter, till at last 
she was fast asleep—and all the next day her little 
face was swollen—and her eyes very red—but she 
did not soon forget this day’s suffering. Many 
and many a time, the recollections of it has calmed 
her passions, and she seldom after refused to obey 
her mother’s commands. 

Children—if you are subject to like temptations 
—take warning hy her, that you may escape like 
suffering. If you allow yourselves to get vexed, 
and then give vent to your wicked tempers; above 
all, if you refuse to obey your mother’s commands, 
you can never be happy. Une. F. 








OBITUARY. 


Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
Death of two little Brothers. 

I have thought it might be interesting to the 
readers of the Youth’s Companion to learn some 
of the circumstances of the sudden death of two 
lovely little brothers. Only a few days since, they 
were as healthy, as playful, and as happy as any 
of my dear young readers. Now they lie low by 
the side of each other in their cold graves. But 











their friends cherish the precious hope that they 
were washed in the atoning blood of Christ; and 
that they are now happy in heaven with the holy 
— and glorified spirits. 

will now tell you their names, their ages, 





their residence, and the circumstances of their 
death. Theirnames are Thomas Scott, and Dan- 
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iel, sons of the Rev. Daniel Gould, of Statesville, 
N. ©. Daniel was a little more than 4 years and 
4 months old. He was considered avery spright- 
ly and lovely child. The Sunday school in S. 
had just beenrevived. Little Daniel was present, 
and his teacher promised himself much pleasure 
in instructing him. But hewent only one Sab- 
bath. He was taken with the scarlet fever on 
Saturday, Jan. 11th, about 11 o’clock, and died 
a little before 10 o’clock Sabbath night, having 
been sick only about 35 hours. He died so sud- 
denly after he was thought to be dangerously ill, 
that although a messenger was immediately des- 
patched to his father, only about 40 miles distant, 
he did not receive intelligence of his little son’s 
sickness, till he had been dead several hours.— 
The day before little Daniel was taken sick, he 
was observed to be sitting very still, and to be 
looking quite thoughtful, a thing not common for 
him. The inquiry was made, ‘‘ Daniel, what are 
you thinking about?” He replied, ‘‘ I wasthink- 
ing about aunt W.’s little baby, and little E.” 
two children that had died a fewdays before. As 
he was laid on a bed soon after he was takensick, 
he asked his Grandma, how long he should lie 
there. She told him till to-morrow morning: 
hoping he would then be better. But he replied, 
‘I reckon I am going to lie here and die like 
little E.”’ After he had become very sick, and a 
few hours before he died, he looked to his mother, 
and said with a sweet smile; ‘‘ The medicine, and 
water, and every thing you give me, is all good.” 
On sabbath night about two hours before he died, 
his father who knew nothing of his illness, found 
his heart drawn out in very fervent prayer for the 
salvation of his children; and whilst praying for 
Daniel in particular, he was melted into tears, 
and very much affected. Oh! he had not a 
thought his little son was then so near eternity; 
and may I not add, the kingdom of heaven? 
Thomas Scott, the eldest son, was 9 years old, 
on the 31st of Dec. last. He was regarded as a 
very intelligent child for his ago. He had been 
for several years a constant reader of the Youth’s 
Companion. He had also read other publications, 
and many interesting books. He possessed a 
very good memory; and could repeat with great 
accuracy a large number of beautiful hymns. 
His father, who expected to be from home a week 
or two, selected the day before he was taken sick, 
** Bishop Kenn’s two celebrated hymns for the 
evening and the morning, in Dr. Alexander’s 
collection, in hopes he would commit them to 
memory against his return. He cheerfully began 
to learn those hymns that very evening, but he 
was never able to resume his pleasant employ- 
ment. He had already learned his last hymn this 
side of eternity!—No one wept more sincerely, 
or freely at the funeral of his little brother Daniel, 
than Thomas Scott. How little did he think, that 
in 10 days, he would be seized with the same fa- 
tal disease, and laid upon a bed of extreme suffer- 
ing and death! 
Jan., was thought by his Physician and friends to 
be very slight. But in about 20 hours, he arose 
suddenly in his bed in a most violent spasm, and 
seemed to be in the agonies of death. Oh! what 


an unexpected and heart rending sight to his af- 


fectionate mother and friends. Two Physicians 


were immediately called in; and every thing was 


done which medical skill could devise. After the 


spasms ceased, the fever rose high, mental de- 


tangement and excruciating sufferings followed, 


His first attack, on the 24th of] 1 month, and 7 days. 


consoling ones for bereaved parents.—When he 
was recovering from his first violent spasm, he in- 
quired of an older sister, why she wept so? She 
replied, because she feared, he wasdying. ‘‘Well, 
if1 do die, I hope I shall go to heaven.” He 
frequently told his mother not to weep for him; 
adding at one time, that ‘‘she ought not to weep 
when any one died, unless it was a wicked per- 
son.””—He was asked, ‘‘do you think you will 
die?’ He answered ‘ Yes.” ‘Do you wish 
to die?”” “IT cannot say, that I do: but if it is 
God’s will, that I should die, I am willing.” 
‘* Where do you expect to go when you die?” 
‘*To heaven I hope.’”’ ‘‘ But are you not a sin- 


ner??? ‘* Yes.” ‘* How then do you expect to 
go to heaven?”” ‘‘ Through the blood of Jesus 
Christ.”” ‘* How do you suppose children are 


employed in heaven?” ‘‘In praising God, and 
singing Hallelujahs.” ‘* Do youthink you would 
be happy insuchemployments?” ‘‘ Yes.”? Ma- 
ny other questions of a similar character were 
asked him, to which he gave appropriate answers. 
—In the night but one before he died, his reason 
returned for an hour or more. He wasvery low; 
and thought to be dying. He was observed to 
be engaged in prayer. He expressed a desire to 
see the Rev. Mr. M‘Catcham. He was told it 
was a late hour of the night; and that it was not 
proper to send for himthen. He continued, how- 
ever, to express so strong a desire to see the 
Rev. Mr. McCatcham, that a message was sent 
to him. On his arrival, this apparently dying lit- 
tle boy said, ‘‘ he was welcome.”’ After some 
conversation, he requested Mr. McC. tosing and 
pray with him. He was asked, ‘‘ What hymn 
shall we sing?” He replied, 
‘© When I can read my title clear 
To mansions in the skies.”’ 

Soon after these exercises closed, he wandered 
again in his mind. It is worthy of remark, that 
in his wanderings, when he talked incessently as 
long as he could speak, and after he could be un- 
derstood, and when he did not know even his mo- 
ther, to questions ofa religions character, he uni- 
formly gave appropriate answers.—The afflicted 
condition of this interesting child, bereft of rea- 
son, visited with extreme sufferings, and reduced 
to great weakness; excited in the bosoms of his 
friends and apparently of all, who saw him, the 
tenderest sympathy. Seldom are the young or 
old, called to endure in the same period, an equal 
amount of suffering. There was, I am enabled 
to add, among some of his friends an unusual 
spirit of humble and importunate prayer for his 
salvation, and humble believing prayer never fails 
to penetrate the ear of Infinite Mercy. The 
spirit of prayer on his behalf, his general charac- 
ter, and numerous conversations with him, both 
before and after his sickness, taken together, af- 
ford, it is believed, good ground, to hope that he 
is happy with the Lord. He expired Friday af- 
ternoon, about 5 o’clock, Feb. 7, aged 9 years, 
At his funeral on Saturday, 
the Rev. S. Frontis, and the Rev. J. S. McCat- 
cham, both delivered instructive, appropriate, and 
impressive addresses. These addresses were 
heard by not a few with tears. It was an affect- 
ing occasion. On the following Sabbath the fath- 
er of these two little brothers, was enabled to ad- 
dress the scholars and teachers of the S. school, 
to which they belonged. The last time he was 
in the Sunday school before, two of his little sons 
were there. Now two of them were in their 


and continued with only a few short intervals of| graves near by, and in full view. There too was 


returning reason.—Previous, however, to his 
mental derangement, the Rev. S. Frontis had a 
pleasing conversation with him on religious sub- 
So too had the Rev. J. S. M‘Catcham and 
other friends during the intervals of reason, which 
He re- 
quested our Saviour’s words to be found, and 
read to him, ‘‘ Suffer little children to come unto 
me, and forbid them not, for of such is the king- 


jects. 


occurred in the course of his sicknesss. 


dom of heaven.” Afterwards he repeated them 
several times with much apparent interest. They 


are indeed very sweet words for children, and 


weeping, for these two Sunday school scholars 
were cut down, like two beautiful flowers in early 
Spring. —And now, my dear young readers, 
though you never saw little Daniel, and Thomas 
Scott, you cannot tell, but you may die as unex- 
pectedly and as suddenly as these little brothers. 
If you should be called into eternity suddenly, 
when young, would you be happy? 

Do you love the Saviour? Have you a new 
heart? If you cannot answer these questions in 
the affirmative, why not now without delay, repent 
and live? 





Should this article meet the eye of a parent of 
a rising family, let him be ‘‘ encouraged to bring 
up his children in the nurture and admonition of 
the Lord.” These were children of many pray- 
ers, of early religious instruction, and of Christ- 
lan discipline. In their short lives, they often, 
(especially the oldest) gave evidence of religious 
impressions. In their early death, their greatly 
afflicted parents, enjoy the precious hope, that 
their imperfect efforts for the spiritual good of 
their children were accepted of God, through the 
merits of Jesus Christ. This hope affords sweet 
consolation. Will not parents then use increas- 
ing diligence and fidelity in training up their dear 
children for God, and for Heaven? ; 
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Communicated for the Youth’s Companion. 
Letters of a Traveller to his Children.—.No. V. 
Barnstazxe, Dec. 31, 1833. 


My Dear E.—Again I am brought to the pleas- 
ant shores of ‘‘ old ocean’s tide.”’ I am now on 





the entrance to Cape Cod. The distance across 
from shore to shore, I am informed is here about 
ten miles. A ridge of land midway between, is 
covered with a thrifty growth of young wood. 
The range is to extensive as to furnish a covert 
for herds of wild deer, while nearer the coast 
are spread out extended marshes, affording ample 
sporting ground, for the various kinds of sea fowl. 
It is very delightful to stand on some eminence 
midway between, and extend the view, over hill 
and dale, to the blue expanse of the bays, which 
spread out their boundless shores on either side. 

On the neck of the Cape lining the north shore, 
stand Sandwich and Barnstable, pleasant towns, 
embracing a large population and considerable 
wealth. The latter is very ancient in its settle- 
ment. The Meeting-house of the first Parish, in 
which I was permitted to worship last Sabbath, 
was erected in 1718, nearly one hundred and siz- 
teen years ago. It has of course undergone re- 
pairs, within and without, since that time, but the 
foundation and the frame remain the same. The 
Congregational Church planted here in 1639, was 
formed in England in 1616. 

For the following facts in regard to the history 
of this Church, I am indebted to the Rev. Mr. P., 
its present worthy Pastor. I take this opportu- 
nity to forward them to you, because I doubt not 
you will, though young, feel an increasing interest 
in whatever relates to the history of that particular 
branch of Christ’s visible kingdom, within whose 
pale it was your privilege to be born and nurtured. 

In 1616, during atime of great ecclesiastical 
commotion in England, an independant Church 
according to Congregational form, was gathered 
in the vicinity of London, under the pastoral care 
of Rev. Henry Jacobs. This little flock continued 
to worship God according to the dictates of their 
own consciences, without any special notice from 
the enemies of the Puritans, until 1624, when vi- 
olent persecution arose, and Mr. Jacobs was com- 
pelled to leave his charge, and seek an asylum 
among the Pilgrims who had fled for conscience 
sake, to these western wiles. Soon after reaching 
this country he died. His bereaved flock chose 
Rev. John Lothrop, as his successor in the pastoral 
office. This devoted servant of God, continued 
to administer the ordinances of the Gospel, to his 
independant Church and Congregation until 1634, 
when they were again destined to suffer persecu- 
tion for conscience sake. By order of the nefa- 
rious Arch Bishop Laud, they were apprehended 
while engaged in the quiet worship of God, and 
thrown into prison. O my dear E. what times 
were those.—A minister and his Church, for no 
other crime, than that of quietly worshipping God 
in some retired corner of a great city, seized by 
the officers of justice, and thrown into prison!— 
Here doubtless, like Paul and Silas in the prison 
of Phillippi, they prayed and sang praises to God 
—and he heard them, and at length delivered 














them from the evil grasp of their persecutors. 
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After an imprisonment of about two years they 
were released; Mr. Lothrop, on condition of his 
leaving England. Accordingly, in 1634, Mr. L. 
with about thirty-four of his dear flock, exiled 
themselves forever from their native land, and 
come over to New England.—They first settled 
in Scitvate,a place, which you will perceive by your 
map, lies in Plymouth County—not far from that 
infant colony. Here they revived the ordinances 
of religion in that form and spirit so dear to their 
hearts, and for which they had given up their 
country and kindred, and fled to these inhospitable 
shores. After remaining in Scituate about five 
years, Mr. Lothrop with the majority of his 
Church, removed to Barnstable. Thus com- 
menced the settlement of this town. A little col- 
ony of Puritans, driven out from the mother 
country, by the rage of Laud, who afterwards 
met the righteous indignation of heaven for his 
crimes, found an asylum on these shores, and here 
their descendants now live. The very soil on 
which they pitched their tents and erected their 
altars, they consecrated to Christ and his Church. 
The first place selected for public worship in this 
town, was in the open air near a large rock, now 
standing in the main road near the centre of the 
town. Thus beneath ‘‘ the shadow ofa great rock 
in a weary land” they found it pleasant to wor- 
ship the God of their fathers in the perfect enjoy- 
ment of that liberty wherewith Christ had made 
them free. Their temple was the same in which 
Jacob found himself when he awoke from the vis- 
ions of the night and looking to the heaven above 
and the earth around him, he exc‘aimed, ‘‘ how 
dreadful is this place! this is none other but the 
house of God, and this is the gate of heaven.” 
Mr. Lothrop remained pastor of this Church till 
his decease, which took place in 1653.—From 
that time to the present, this Church and people 
have continued to enjoy the ministrations of a 
succession of able and pious divines. May the 
Lord continue to protect and water this vine 
which his right hand hath planted. Every stage 
of my travels in the vicinity, brings fresh to my 
mind some memorial of those venerable pilgrims 
through whose toils and prayers we enjoy this 
goodly heritage of civil and religious privileges. 
Worthy men—cease not to cherish their memory 
in your youthful breast, and strive to imitate their 
self-denial and zeal in the cause of Christ and his 
Church. Your affectionate Father, 





their children to God. ‘* You, my dear children,” 
said she, ‘‘are consecrated children. Your pa- 
rents have covenanted with God to train you up 
for his service. How can I, without a fearful 
violation of that covenant, permit you to enter a 
place where every thing you see and hear will be 
calculated to divert yonr minds from serious things. 
Would not God be justly angry with me, and 
could I expect his blessing in my endeavors to 
train you up for Him. Now which do you pre- 
fer, that I should displease God, or your com- 
panions.”’ ‘This was enough,—we were entirely 
satisfied, and were able to meet our companions 
the next day without shame or fear; indeed, shall 
I say it, we felt a secret pride in the integrity of 
our dear mother’s principles. Though afterward 
invited on one or two other occasions, we felt not 
the slightest inclination to accept,—the question 
was settled, and settled forever; and how often, 
since having reached a mature age, have we looked 
back to that period with indescribable interest, 
and with fervant gratitude to our parent for the 
firmness and wisdom she then manifested. How 
much inconvenience and expostulation did she 
thus avoid, and from how many temptations and 
conflicts secure our youthful years. Much of the 
indifference with which we have ever regarded 
amusements of this kind, even since the formation 
of our own principles, may doubtless be traced to 
the impression thus early made upon our minds. 
And might not every parent, by a similar course, 
throw the same safe guard around the future wel- 
fare of her child. Surely such children will ever 
have cause to bless the honored name of mother! 

While taking an airing one day in a chaise, 
says Mrs. E. with my mother and my little brother, 
we passed a circus. 

‘*Mother! mother!’ said Thomas, with antici- 
pations of joy beaming in his young face, ‘‘If 
papa is willing, may I go to the circus to night?” 
My mother replied with emphasis, ‘‘ No, my son; 
when I dedicated you to God, I promised not only 
to train you up in the way you should go, but to 
restrain you from cvery evil way. If I should 
permit you to go to such places of amusement, I 
should violate my promise. Would you have me 
displease God?”? Ihave heard my mother say, 
that a similar request was never afterwards made 
to her, by my little brother. 

















‘MISCELLANY. 








MORALITY. 
From the Mother’s Magazine. 
UNCHRISTIAN AMUSEMENTS, 

I weit remember, when about nine years of 
age, returning from school one day, with a request 
to my mother that I might attend a children’s ball, 
which was to take place the next evening. One 
or two had been held before, at which most of my 
companions were present; but myself and my sis- 
ter, who was still younger, had received no invi- 
tation, as it was well understood that our mother 
was ‘‘ very strict,” and probably would not per- 
mit us to attend. But on this occasion a note 
was handed us, as we were returning from school, 
requesting our company for the next evening; 
and as we entered the parlor where our mother 











The little Boy who threw away his bad feelings. 


Isaac B , is a little boy 11 years of age who can- 
not hear or speak. But he is generally a happy boy, 
because he tries to do right. Until a year and a half 
since he lived in entire ignorance in a Poor House in 
this state, with his mother and idiot brother. He was 
then sent by some kind people to be educated. 

One day his teacher requested another pupil in the 
same class to write the lesson ona large slate, so that 
he could explain it to all of them. Little Isaac had 
written the lesson in the same way a few days before. 
He was a very pretty writer, and like other boys, he 
used to love to see if the others could write as well as 
he could. Now this was wrong, because he saw he 
could write the best and it made him feel proud. 

When the lesson was written, the teacher called the 
class around him and Isaac took his seat directly in 
front, to see if he could detect any mistakes. ‘This 
was wrong again. In a few lines the teacher found a 











doingso? I willtell yon. He meant to show that he 


would throw away those bad thoughts and tread them 
in the dust. We can never be truly happy till we 
have thrown away all our bad thoughts and bad feel 
ings. Will you remember this!—N. Y. Evangelist. 





Daily Bread. 

asked a little girl from whom she got her daily 
bread: the child said, ‘ O, the baker comes round with 
his barrow, and my brother and I go and get it, and 
pay him.’ She could not say any thing more, for she 
had not been well taught. Perhaps some who read 
this may smile at the little girl’s answer, and think 
that they know a great deal better. They know that 
God gives them daily bread; but they do not praise 
him, nor love him, and serve him for his goodness. 
Though they say, ‘ Give us this day our daily bread;? 
they donot think with their hearts how much they owe 
to God. And especially they do not think of Jesus 
Christ, who is called the ‘ Bread that came down from 
heaven,’ and who alone can save and support their 
souls. Children you are worse than the little girl, for 
you have been taught better. Learn then to be hum- 
ble, and let your hearts and lives, as well as your lips, 
show forth the praise of God for daily food, and for 
every mercy, but especially for the gift of his Son, who 
died on the cross for us. 





A Dying Christian. 

The Rev. Matthew Warren being asked in his last 
hours, how he was, answered, ‘I am just going into 
eternity, but I bless God, I am neither ashamed to live, 
nor afraid to die.’ 





A little boy, three years of age, whose father pos- 
sessed no religion, and neglected family prayer, spent 
several months in a pious family, where he was in- 
structed in the simple truths of the Bible. In convers- 
ing with him one day about the great and good God, 
he made this striking remark, “ We have’nt got any 
God at my papa’s house.” 





A wise man’s rules—Lokman, surnamed the wise, 
was a philosopher of great distinction among the east- 
ern sages. Some one inquired of him one day how 
he had attained so exalted a pitch of wisdom and 
virtue? He replied, ‘It is by always speaking the 
truth, by keeping my word, and never intermeddling 
with affairs that do net concern me?” 











THE WINTER KING. 

BY MISS H. F. GOULD. 
O! what will become of thee, poor little bird? 
The muttering storm in the distance is heard; 
The rough winds are waking, the clouds growing black; 
They’ll soon scatter snow flakes all over thy back! 
From what sunny clime hast thou wandered away! 
And what art thou doing, this cold winter day? 
I’m picking the gum from the old peach tree— 
The storm does’nt trouble me! Pee, dee, dee. 
But what makes thee seem so unconscious of care? 
The brown earth is frozen, the branches are bare: 
And how canst thou be so light-hearted and free, 
Like Liberty’s form with the spirit of glee, 
When no place is near for thy evening rest, 
No leaf for thy screen, for thy bosom no rest? 
Because the same hand is a shelter for me, 
That took off the sugamer leaves—Pee, dee, dee. 
But, man feels a burden of care and of grief, 
While plucking the cluster and binding the sheaf? 
In the summer we faint, in the winter we’re chilled, 
With ever a void that is yet to be filled, 
We take from the ocean, the earth, and the air, 
Yet all their rich gifts do not silence our care. 
A very small portion sufficient will be, 














was sitting, our little hearts swelled with desires, | word spelled wrong, and kindly pointed it out to the 

to which they had, until then, been strangers, | lad who had written it. At this Isaac’s eye sparkled, 

We asked her permission to attend, which she | and he looked with triumph on hiscompanion. Isaac | Wij] oft be the theme of the happiest thought; 

gently, but firmly denied, giving us, at the same | had never spoken a word in his life, but he was 80 | We look at the clouds—while the birds have an eye 

time, some of her most important reasons for so pleased that he could not sit still, and he twisted his | To him who reigns over them, changeless and high. 
P | 1 curled up his lip with half a smile as if “stig 

doing. We felt the propriety of her objections, neck 1° gpa eh ” ee Th a smile as if he| And now, little hero, just tell me thy name, 

and in fact had little inclination to enter into an| —_— “en a ‘ aetn.” ~ ere, you made a| ‘That I may be sure whence my oracle came. 

amusement with which we were wholly unac- fe cet Ue een Because in all weather I am merry and free, 


This grieved his teacher, and he asked Isaac with : . 
quainted; but the dread of the sneer and ridicule | his hands (for Isaac could not have heard him if he had | 1 bey call me the Winter King—Pee, dee, dee. 
of our companions, and their remarks upon the un- 


_spoken) if God was plonsed to see him feel so. He 2 ge ae - a at — bough 
necessary strictness of our dear parents, overcame | then suddenly drew in his breath and bit his under lip, | 99 W!ch thou art fith u : 
everv po be feeling; andwe eieel that we might seeming to > eat Ah! I had forgotten it was wee And, though there’s a vesture well fitted and warm 
go, at least once ‘in order to show them that she | '? feel so. Tam sorry, Tamsorry.” And at the same Protecting the rest of thy — ae on 
; re ind od it than th S feb time he put his right hand to his forehead and appeared W hat, then, wilt thou do with thy little a “ ; : 
was more indulger an ey supposed. sha to grasp something very firmly which he threw upon To save them from pain, mid the frost and the slee 
never forget the tone of seriousness my mother | the floor, and stamped upon it asif crushing something | I can draw them right up in my feathers, you see, 
To warm them, and fly away! Pee, dee, dee! 
Newburyport, Mass. 


If sweetened with gratitude! Pee, dee, dee. 
I thank thee, bright monitor, what thou hast taught 





assumed as she represented to us the responsibil-| to death. 
ity incurred by Christian parents, in giving up 


Little Reader, what do you suppose Isaac meant by 





